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Che South African Outlook 


The more worthy any soul is, the larger is 


compassion. Lord Bacon. 
* * * * 


its 


Exploiting the Communist menace. 

That there is a real and terrible menace in Communism 
Christian people will be the last to deny. Its baleful per- 
sistence in attempting to destroy much of the best in human 
life is too clearly in evidence. But the more virulent we 
think it the more important it is to be realistic rather than 
panicky about its advance, for panic is one of its most 
effective allies. ‘The continual reference to it as being at 
the bottom of all or most of our troubles is neither factual 
nor reasonable. ‘The best-informed observers of the 
African continent tell us without hesitation that Commu- 
nism has made relatively little headway in either north or 
south. But these men are not politicians with new cir- 
cumscriptions of our liberties in which they want to scare 
us into acquiescence. ‘There is no reason to question 
their vicws. They do not belittle the possible danger, 
but they are very sure that it is not rushing through the 
continent like fire through dry bush. And this would 
seem to suggest the unwisdom of using it to explain all 
troubles in which Africans are involved. For if we accept 
that as true we are too likely to look no further, so that we 
fail to see the real causes of our difficulties, which are of 
much greater immediate danger. Our abhorrence of so 
much that Communism stands for should do this for us, it 
should set us earnestly to work to apprise ourselves tho- 
roughly of the internal injustices and stresses which 
would be likely to do so much to make the paths straight 


for the enemy should his onset be imminent. It cannot 
be denied that, for all that there is of good between white 
and black, these are many and should be removed. 

* * * * 
The Growing Menace of TB. 

Is the incidence of tuberculosis higher among our Non- 
European poulation today than was originally thought ? 

We are reluctantly forced to believe that it is. 

Whereas formerly it was held that the highest incidence 
was along the coastal belt, statistics now seem to indicate 
that an even higher incidence may exist in many inland 
centres—more especially among our tribal Natives. This 
in itself presents Santa with a new problem owing to the 
completely new approach which will have to be made. 

Surveys carried out in recent months, allover the country 
have revealed a truly alarming position—a far higher inci- 
dence of TB than was thought to be the case. In certain 
age groups the incidence may be as high as five or six per 
cent. 

Is this because our original estimates were based on in- 
adequate statistics or is the disease itself spreading rapidly? 
Many people well qualified to judge feel that the latter is 
the case. If it is, then TB today is a national emergency 
and our attack must be speeded up in every possible way. 

Domiciliary treatment has come to our aid and is a valu- 
able ally in the fight but the real solution in dealing with 
the problem among our Non-European population is beds, 
beds and yet more beds. Beds provide the essential factors 
in treatment—rest, good food, adequate control while 
undergoing treatment, and in addition, the vitally import- 
ant training which the patient receives in how to live, first 
as an active tuberculotic and afterwards as a cured tuber- 
culotic. 

But are we making the fullest use of our inadequate 
supply of beds? Although we have established 1,600 
treatment beds so far in various centres this is only a fraction 
of what is needed and the question must be asked “‘ Are 
not too many occupied by cases which might well be receiving 
thew follow-up treatment at home, thus enabling those urgent- 
ly in need to be admitted ?”’ 

There are many who contend that our Santa beds could, 
in the vast majority of cases, fulfil the role of hospital beds 
(surgical cases excepted) and that at this stage of the fight 
they are too valuable to be occupied by any patients who 
could be receiving outpatient treatment. 

Even if it appears harsh, the beds must be turned over 
to their maximum capacity. 
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These considerations and many other problems of vital 
importance are now exercising the minds of all those re- 
sponsible for forming Santa’s policy and a medical sub- 
committee has been appointed to assist in finding a solution. 

—From Santa Journal. 
* * * * 
African Advancement on the Copper Mines. 

The lengthy strike of African miners on the Copper 
Belt in Northern Rhodesia has ended with the strikers 
returning to work under a promise from their employers 
that there would be no victimisation. In view of the great 
losses sustained this was a wise promise. ‘There were 
some odd features about this strike. There was, for one 
thing, the very large increase of pay demanded for all 
grades, (representing in the lower grades an advance of 
nearly five hundred per cent), which seemed to need a 
good deal of justification and to consort ill with the normal 
shrewdness of the miners’ leaders and advisers. Equally 
puzzling was the calling of the strike just at a time when, 
as was well known, the mining companies were negotiating 
with the European trade unions about the opening to 
Africans of more jobs calling for some measure of skill and 
carrying correspondingly higher pay. But the strike was 
maintained with a surprising amount of persistence, and 
for the companies, while they behaved patiently and un- 
provokingly about it, the losses must have been as great as 
their struggle with a skeleton staff to keep things from 
going from bad to worse was difficult. On the side of the 
strikers the leaders were not raw men and appear to have 
been in effective control, nor were they lacking in encour- 
agement from unions oversea. 

But, important as the strike was—and the men involved 
in it doubtless felt that it was a matter of life or death—it 
is very much to be hoped that this relatively temporary 
conflict over wages will not be allowed to prejudice the 
more enduring question of opening up at least some skill- 
ed and semi-skilled jobs to Africans. Things were begin- 
ning to move in regard to this eternally argued matter 
before the strike started, and a rather surprising thing has 
happened. When the European miners voted in a com- 
pulsory ballot about the matter, nearly sixty per cent of 
them were in favour of conceding to Africans a number of 
posts hitherto confined to Europeans. All the employing 
companies had guaranteed that the jobs of present Euro- 
pean employees would be safeguarded, and it would 
appear that this has been accepted, if we may judge by the 
voting. It is reported also that many of the Europeans 
are tired of being regarded as the obstacles to African 
advancement. 

But the measure of reasonableness among the European 
miners thus revealed aroused some anxiety in the minds of 
trade union leaders, not only in Northern Rhodesia, but 
also, and perhaps even more, in the Union to the south. 
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The fear of a possible breaking down of the carefully built 
up dike which secures all skilled jobs for Europeans brought 
trade union leaders up from South Africa to confer with 
their opposite numbers on the Copper Belt, saying frankly 
that they regarded the developments there as the first 
skirmishes in a campaign that would surely spread to the 
Union. Out of the discussions of some days’ duration 
came one of those compromise statements of which one 
word is the key, since each party or individual interprets 
it according to the views he holds. It was decided that 
any “‘undue”’ inroads by Africans into jobs usually per- 
formed by Europeans would be resisted to the utmost. It 
seems to be a reasonable deduction that, in spite of anxiety 
and dislike over it in South Africa, the way is still open on 
the Northern Rhodesian mines for entrusting to Africans 
certain classes of work hitherto reserved for Europeans— 
if only this costly strike has not queered the pitch for some 
years. 
* * * * 

Extenuation or Aggravation ? 

It will be generally agreed that the law in regard to the 
assessing of penalties in criminal cases has been improved 
by the new clause recently introduced which provides that 
where the crime for which punishment has to be inflicted 
was committed under the influence of liquor the court 
may consider this to be an aggravating circumstance. 
Drunkenness has too often been regarded as a mitigating 
factor in such cases, and, naturally, the drunkard has been 
disposed to approve of a view so lenient to his failing. A 
consideration which might in many cases have acted as a 
deterrent has been missing and it can hardly be doubted 
that this has tended to make crimes of violence more fre- 
quent. The revision of the law will tend to weaken the 
plea so frequently heard that “I was drunk and didn’t 
know what I was doing,” for the accused will know that he 
may be adding to his punishment by a Bench which is now 
specifically instructed that this may be held to heighten 
his accountability. 

* * * * 
An unfortunate Decision. 

Bloemfontein is to have a fine new sports stadium in 
King’s Park, equipped with all modern amenities and large 
enough to accommodate the biggest attendances which 
are likely to be attracted for even the most special events. 
It is an excellent scheme but the City Council has done 
an unworthy thing in deciding that no Non-European 
spectators are to be admitted on any occasions. When 
initiating the scheme the city fathers were wise enough to 
appoint a temporary advisory committee representing 
various sporting bodies , to advise on the planning and 
administration of the stadium, and this committee of 
sportsmen recommended, as one would expect, that provi- 
sion should be made for Non-European spectators. But 
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the Council has not been wise enough to accept the advice. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. David Marquard, 
the well-known O.F.S. radio commentator on major 
sporting occasions, has appealed to the Council to recon- 
sider its unfortunate decision. We hope that it will do so 
and clear the good name of the Central City from a re- 
proach that ill becomes it. 
* * * * 

The Johannesburg Public Library. 

The annual Report of this Library, its sixty-first, is of 
considerable interest, as usual, in the picture it gives of an 
organism that is very much alive and on the alert for the 
fullest use of its opportunities. Out of a great number of 
interesting items we select a few of special significance. 


G 


The year’s “‘ most exciting event’ was the purchase of 
a folio of over four hundred seventeenth century water- 
colours of Cape plants and animals. Of major interest, 
also, was the placing on loan by a great-great-grandson of 
Dr. John Philip of a copy of the rare South African Com- 
mercial Advertiser of 1824 which bears the autograph 


“Tho. Pringle, 1824.” and various annotations by him. 


Circulation figures per head of European population 
show that Johannesburg lags behind progressive English 
cities, with its not quite six issues per head, as against 
nearly nine for Manchester and over eight for both 
Nottingham and Bradford. The reason does not appear 
to be found in a lesser library-mindedness so much as in 
the poorer provision of suburban libraries on the Rand, 
where the total of six compares unfavourably with nine- 
teen in Bradford and sixteen in Nottingham, both cities 
with a considerably smaller population than Johannesburg. 


The increase in the circulation of Afrikaans books was 
small, because more books of a suitable character were not 
available, with the result that ‘‘ constant readers of Afri- 
kaans books rarely find on the shelves a book that they have 
not read. ‘The publishers inform me that there are so few 
new Afrikaans books because they receive so few suitable 
manuscripts. ‘The demand exists and the door is wide 
open for competent Afrikaans writers.” 


On the subject of children’s reading there is this interest- 
ing opinion. “I find it hard to understand the repeated 
statements by responsible people about the general decline 
of reading among children and about the poor quality of 
reading matter available to children. In Johannesburg 
last year 336,451 carefully selected children’s books were 
borrowed from the City’s libraries by 19,368 European 
children registered as borrowers, and it is estimated that 
an equal number were borrowed from the schools. It is 
probable that children would read more were there no 
cinema or radio, but the beneficial influence of both these 
media on children’s reading is evident. A radio reading 
or film of a book immediately creates a demand for that 
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book, a demand that persists long after the reading or 
showing. Examples of this are Peter Pan and Wendy and 
Heidi, for both of which there is still a strong demand at 
Central and all branches.” 


From the reports on the various Non-European branch 
libraries emerge interesting points such as that a large 
majority of the readers are scholars, though most of them 
stop using the library when they leave school, and that 
more than half of the circulation of books in African 
languages is found in the big Baragwanath hospital. Coro- 
nationville, the Coloured township, emerges with distin- 
ction as having had a circulation of 6.8 books per head of 
population, compared with 5.97 for the European services 
and 1.01 for the best of the Native services. 


The total stock of books in all services stands at 605,097 
and the total circulation was 2,243,477, made up of fiction 
987,092, Afrikaans 360,313, Children’s 401,131, African 
and languages other than English and Afrikaans, 66,077, 
and non-fiction 428,864. All this excellent service cost 
£169,552 of which £161,033 was met from the municipal 
rates. 

* * * * . 
Sunday School Institute’s Announcements : 
Bantu Section. 

Sunday, June 5th has been chosen as the date for the 
eighteenth National Scripture Knowledge Examination. 
This is open to teachers and scholars who attend Sunday 
Schools of any denomination provided they are under the 
supervision of an accredited minister. There will be an 
examination for teachers and three of different grades for 
pupils. Money prizes and certificates will be awarded 
according to the standards reached. For teachers the 
entrance fee is threepence, and for scholars one penny. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Sunday School 
Institute, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. Entries should 
reach this address before the fifth of May. 


The subject appointed for the Annual Essay Competi- 
tion is :— 

“My impressions of Bantu National Sunday School 
Conventions, and what improvements could be made.” 
For this there is no entrance fee and prizes of the value 

of £2, 30/-, and 15/- will be awarded. Essays should be in 
English, and should not exceed two thousand words in 
length. They should reach the office of the Sunday 
School Institute not later than the seventh of June. 


What mankind seems likely to need today with an 
increasing urgency is the ability, transcending all 
standards set by mere expediency, of knowing 
right from wrong, and to love the one and hate the 
other. 

Sir Henry Dale. 
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John R. Mott: Servant of Christ and Leader of Men 


FEW weeks ago my daily paper informed me, in an 
insignificant little paragraph amongst some minor 
odds and ends of news, that the death had occurred in 
America of Dr. John R. Mott. There is no profit in 
cavilling at editors, but it was certainly rather surprising 
that a leading daily did not appear to realise that the man 
whose passing it noted so briefly was one who had mattered 
more in the world than any other half dozen people whose 
names were prominent in its columns that day, ‘That, at 
any rate, was my reaction at the time, and now, in the 
perspective granted by the lapse of some weeks, I am of the 
same mind. For by all ordinary criteria of effective human 
personality John Mott was fairly to be reckoned a giant, 
and even then, with that high tribute paid, there was much 
more to him—something compounded of masterliness and 
an intriguing, confiding, almost boyish simplicity so often 
characteristic of the very greatest, which disposed one to 
put him in a class by himself. This is, admittedly, 
extravagant ranking, but in defence of it may be adduced 
the fact that for an unusually long working life-time of 
practically sixty years he was the man whose inspired and 
inspiring leadership mattered most, whatever office he 
happened to be holding, in the great far-flung international 
Christian movements of the world. Let us name some of 
them—the Student Volunteer Movement, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the International Mission- 
ary Conference, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
(both North American and International), the Christian 
Councils of all the continents, heading up into the World 
Council of Churches. And for much of the time, be it 
remembered, he was deeply engaged with all of these at 
once. 

It is not intended here to recall his career even in out- 
line. A competent biography of him appeared more than 
twenty years ago. ‘The note which accompanied the copy 
he sent me was so typical as to merit quotation :— 

“Basil Matthews of England, entirely on his own 
initiative and with the collaboration of many in different 
parts of the world has just brought out not a real bio- 
graphy but a book in which he draws on those experi- 
ences and principles of my life which he considers likely 
to be helpful to youth as well as to guides of youth. I 
venture to send you a copy by post. 

‘Naturally Mrs. Mott and I were very reluctant to 
have such a book written or published. Now that it 
has been done I am reminded of a day when I read to 
President Coolidge a memorandum setting forth my 
reasons why he should have the continued support of 
young men. He listened quietly and at the close said, 
‘I hope that some of these things are true.’ ” 

It was also typical of him that in 1946 there came from 


him six massive volumes in which he set himself ‘“‘ to make 
available invaluable source material bearing on the world- 
wide Christian movements which it has been my privilege 
to establish and develop.” ‘They are a mine of rich ore 
for the Christian worker, be his field wide or narrow, and a 
legacy beyond price to the universal Church. 

In one way or another, then, the story and clues of this 
remarkable career are available. This brief, inadequate 
tribute is designed by means of a reminiscence or two simply 
to recall the man as he was to many of us who followed him 
as leader and must ever be deeply in his debt. Let this 
excuse the personal note. 

It was as a platform speaker of unusual power and con- 
viction that he first arrested my attention. ‘The occasion 
was a big Student Volunteer Convention in Edinburgh 
during the opening days of 1904. There was a galaxy of 
notable speakers from many lands to charm us, but this 
tall, forceful, logical American who challenged us to a 
definite and decisive response, clearly had something 
special about him. You had to listen to him for his clearly 
thought-out convictions, his disciplined, Christ-mastered 
yet human personality, utterly obsessed with the reality 
and immediacy of the challenge of God’s cause in the 
He had us listen- 
ing to him with an almost painful, on-the-edge-of-your- 
chair intentness, assured somehow that we were listening 
to a prophet of God. 

In the following year we got him to Cambridge for 
several days for an evangelistic effort in the university. 
(He said that he was easily at home in Cambridge : he was 
responsive to the strong evangelical and missionary fervour 
of the Christian Union at that time, and he never forgot 
that it was a Cambridge man of an earlier generation, J. K. 
Studd, who had helped him make his own decision for 
Christ.) Now we began to learn what it was like to work 
with him as a leader, to understand better his conviction 
of the overwhelming urgency of God’s cause in the life of 
an individual no less than of a continent. It was at a time 
when he was busy recruiting men for the rapidly expand- 
ing work among students in the Far East, and at a breakfast 
that I had with him he did me the honour of inviting me to 
offer for this field. I had to tell him that I was already 
pledged to another society for a travelling assignment in 
Canada, and his instant and understanding acceptance of 
the importance of this impressed me as illustrating the 
reality of his world outlook. ‘The work had nothing to do 
with him and the cause in the Orient was his deepest 
concern at the time, but he would do nothing to unsettle 
or divert my mind towards what he could easily have per- 
suaded me was an opportunity of much larger range. 

‘Two years later, when my schedule in Canada was near- 


world as the supreme thing to live for. 
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ing completion, he asked me to come and see him in New 
York. He started by asking me what plans I had after 
Canada and I told him that I had been invited to take 
charge of a certain boys’ club connected with a well known 
Christian organisation in England but was not in any way 
committed. ‘‘ That fine organisation’’ he said to me, 
“will never be what you and I would like to see it until 
those dear, good old men at the head of it are promoted,” 
and having thus summed up that situation very acutely he 
went on to ask if I would be willing to go to South Africa, 
for which country he had been commissioned to find a 
man during his visit to it earlier in the year. With great 
clarity he spread the circumstances before me, hiding 
nothing of the difficulties nor his own hopes that I would 
go, and yet avoiding any sort of direct pressure lest I 
should make my decision under his persuasion rather than 
God’s. Presently he had to leave for appointments else- 
where and I was left at his desk with the large map of the 
-world under its glass top, with all the relevant papers and 
my choice to make. 

When next morning I told him that I felt I should accept 
the call I got at once an illustration of the detailed tho- 
roughness which always marked his planning. He made 
himself responsible for two tours which he thought would 
be calculated to equip me better for the new work—the 
one, while I was still on that side of the Atlantic, a month 
of visits from New England through to the Southern 
States, to twenty-four selected universities and schools of 
various types, white and coloured ; the other, after I was 
back in Europe, a visit to universities in Holland, that I 
might see something of the mother country of the Afri- 
kanders and meet some South African students whom I 
should find there. 

He not only believed that the men whom he recruited 
should be as well equipped as possible, he took pains also 
to keep in touch with them when they were in the field, 
and did so to an astonishing degree in spite of the great 
numbers of them and of his absorption in so many major 
concerns. You might not meet him for several years, but 
he was up to date on your job when you did. That he 
managed to keep track of all the many human ships he 
launched on distant seas always seemed to me one of the 
more incredible things. 

A major secret of it was that he kept full and careful 
records of significant news when it reached him as well as 
of all that he did himself. His dossier on South Africa 
was an excellent example of how thorough these records 
were, full of information on problems and personalities 
alike. 

That he was a man of great gifts was undeniable, yet 
many men even more richly endowed by nature have 
accomplished very little whether for humanity or for 
themselves. Ihave known more brilliant men, but none 
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who wielded his talents more effectively. They were 
harnessed with purpose of heart aided by unremitting 
discipline of mind and body, to the service of Christ. In 
his student days he had been profoundly impressed by 
John Foster’s famous essay On Decision of Character and 
he constantly urged upon student audiences the vital 
importance of “ doing conclusive thinking,’ with all the 
greater effect because it was so evident that with him this 
was not just another theme but a compelling principle in 
his own life. (At a Student Federation Conference in 
Holland in 1905 he had spoken powerfully on this subject 
at the morning session. During the afternoon in the 
company of some of the delegates he visited an exhibition 
of artistic things where amongst other things some beauti- 
ful pottery was offered for sale. He saw a chance to get a 
really worthy present to take home to Mrs. Mott, but this 
piece was so lovely in design and that one was so exquisite 
in colour, and athird and a fourth were well-nigh ir- 
resistible for one reason or another. Only the best was 
good enough, but which was it? Consultation with those 
who were with him reduced the possibles to two. His 
companions wandered on through other parts of the 
exhibition and half an hour or so later when they found 
their way back to look for Mott, there he was, with a bit of 
porcelain in each hand still making up his mind. ‘‘ Come 
on, Doctor Mott,’’ they rallied him with unholy glee, “ do 
conclusive thinking,” and he nearly dropped the precious 
pottery in his delighted laughter against himself.) 

He visited South Africa twice, the first time in 1906 when 
he came as general secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation to help the Students’ Christian 
Association to extend and deepen its work and to develop 
its consciousness of belonging to a world movement. His 
visit made a profound impression on the student genera- 
tion of that time : many survivors from it still speak with 
gratitude of what it meant to them. For himself one of 
the high points was that he met Andrew Murray in the 
flesh and collaborated with him at the conference which 
consummated his tour. 

Twenty-eight years later he came again, the main 
objective on this occasion being the holding of a series of 
conferences at various centres in preparation for the form- 
ing of a National Christian Council similar to those which 
had been established under his initiative in other lands. 
This was achieved in Bloemfontein at the close of his visit, 
after which he went on to the Congo on the same errand. 

It was in keeping with his principles that he, who had 
always taken long views in regard to the devolution of 
responsibility, should be careful not to linger too long on 
the scene or cling to office when another could fill it more 
vigorously. He resigned his chairmanships one by one, 
from the Student Federation and the International Mission- 
ary Council in 1942, from the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s 
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in 1947, and from the creative body of the World Council 
of Churches in 1948... But his activity was hardly lessened 
for some years yet and in 1949, for instance, he accepted 
an invitation from national leaders in Japan to be their 
guest for purposes of consultation with authoritative men, 
Christian and non-Christian alike. By all he was welcomed 
as a wise, selfless, trusted counsellor in the rebuilding of 
the national life. 

And now his earthly course is run magna cum laude and 
the once tireless body lies in the Cathedral at Washington 
keeping company with President Wilson and other national 
figures. But of no man of his time is it more wholly true 
that “‘ his soul goes marching on,” for no other multiplied 
himself in so many young lives around the world. What 
a gift he was to the world just in the era when its distances 
were being annihilated and its vastness was becoming a 
neighbourhood. Small wonder that so many found a 
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great leader to follow in this loyal and disciplined servant 
of Christ, deeply humble and always learning, the inspired 
visionary, courageous statesman, masterly planner, force- 
ful executive, persuasive evangelist, selfless servant of 
youth and of all for whom Christ died. They feel now 
that he belongs to the great roll of the men of faith, to the 
continuation which the centuries have added to the eleventh 
chapter of ‘‘ Hebrews’ where we are told of those ‘‘ who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises.” 

It was easy to be proud to serve with him, to agree with 
the words of a distinguished missionary who for some years 
was his private secretary and wrote thus of him, “I never 
saw him in a group of men, no matter how well chosen, 
where he was not the acknowledged leader.” 

Oswin BULL. 


— 


The Church of Scotland and the Bantu Education Act 


The Church of Scotland has addressed the following Communications to the Government of South Africa and to 
the Bantu Presbyterian Church 


STATEMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA 


S the heir of a succession of Scottish Presbyterian 
agencies which for more than a century have directed 
efforts for the evangelisation of the Bantu of Southern 
Africa, we, the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church 
of Scotland, believe we have a right, in replying to the cir- 
cular letters of 2nd August, 1954, from the Secretary for 
Native Affairs (File 252/302), to make known our attitude 
towards the provisions of the Bantu Education Act. We 
believe indeed that we have a duty towards the Bantu 
among whom we work to make our attitude known. 

We recognise that it is in accordance with the practice of 
civilised states that the Government of South Africa 
should accept responsibility for the education of all its 
citizens, and we therefore approve the principle of respon- 
sibility underlying the Act. We also recognise with 
appreciation that in recent years the State has borne a 
large share of the cost of the education that has been given 
through the Missions. We cannot, however, admit the 
implication that the education so given has failed, through 
over-concentration on the interests of the individual, to 
contribute to the progress of the community. ‘The educa- 
tion that has been given in our mission schools and institu- 
tions has produced a very great number of men and women 
who have not only been able to assimilate the instruction, 
but in their intellectual ability, workmanlike attainments 
and sound character, have displayed gifts comparable to 
those manifested (generally under more favourable econo- 
mic and social conditions) by people of other races. ‘These 
gifts could have been used for the benefit of the entire 


South African community had the organisation of the 
State permitted their fullemployment in that wider service. 

We welcome the intention of the Government to enlist 
the Bantu in the management and control of the primary 
education of their children and to associate them in the 
management and work of secondary and high schools and 
teacher-training colleges. ‘These are aims our missionary 
agents have kept before themselves from the beginning, 
and have carried out of their own initiative, so far as this 
could be done without lowering educational standards. 
We note also with appreciation that the school time-tables 
are to be drawn up so as to admit of the continuance of 
biblical instruction to the pupils. 

We regret, however, that the transition from the present 
system of cooperation between the Central Government, 
the Provincial Administration, the Church and the Com- 
munity is being unduly hastened, insufficient time being 
allowed for the necessary readjustments of complex ser- 
vices. We regret also that to the options governing the 
continuance of educational work by the Missionary Socie- 
ties financial conditions have been attached which in effect 
evict those Societies from an area of service which they 
have pioneered, in which they have long laboured with 
devotion and to which they have contributed liberally in 
money and the services of their agents. 

Our main objection to the Act, however, is a matter of 
principle and touches the racial policy on which the Act is 
based. We hold that, as God has made of one blood all 
nations, a man’s worth in God’s sight does not depend on 
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his race or colour. We hold that, because the economic 
life of South Africa is dependent on the cooperation of the 
Bantu, the time is now past when they can justly be treated 
as a completely separate community. We believe that a 
Christian educational policy must seek to prepare the 
members of every social group to assume their full share of 
adult responsibility in the service of the country. We 
cannot therefore assent to a proposition which seems to 
underlie the Act, namely that the Bantu have no part or 
lot in the country of their birth outside the reserves, nor 
any voice in determining major issues of policy, the con- 
sequences of which must ultimately be felt by the humblest 
member of every group. Nor can we agree to the conse- 
quent educational policy whereby the Bantu are to be 
trained for life in the reserves, no place being found for 
them in the European community above the level of certain 
forms of labour. . 

We believe that in these matter the policy of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa is contrary to the law of God and that 
therefore it will be disastrous. 

We are addressing to the Bantu Presbyterian Church, 
with whom we work, a message of counsel and encourage- 
ment at this time and we shall convey to it our satisfaction 
that it has enjoined upon its members the importance of 
using to the full such education as will be provided under 
the new Act. We trust that in its application the new 
system will prove to be more generous than its statement 
gives present warrant for believing and we affirm our 
intention to continue our Christian service of the Bantu to 


Message to the Bantu 


HE Foreign Mission Committee desires to convey to 
the Ministers, Office-Bearers and Members of the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church the assurance of the sustained 
affection and concern with which it remembers them and 
regards all measures which affect their welfare. It is aware 
that at the present time many events and trends within the 
Union are the cause of grave disquiet to the African people 
and that in particular, distress and anxiety have resulted 
from the passing of the Bantu Education Act, and the 
impending changes in the scope, content and intention of 
Bantu Education. 

As is known to the Bantu Presbyterian Church, repre- 
sentatives of Mission Council have been discussing with 
officials of the Division of Bantu Education the terms on 
which the Bantu Education Act may best be applied to the 
educational work of the Church of Scotland Institutions. 
Whatever may be the detailed outcome of these negotia- 
tions, it is clear that the Churches will be forced to with- 
draw from the management of schools of all kinds, that 
Christian influence within the schools may be gravely 
impaired and that new means will have to be devised if 
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the extent made feasible by our resources and our commit- 
ments in other parts of Africa and the world. 

We have instructed our representatives in South Africa 
to enter into negotiations with the Division of Bantu Edu- 
cation with regard to the future of the educational work at 
Lovedale Missionary Institution, Blythswood Missionary 
Institution, Butterworth, and Emgwali Missionary Insti- 
tution, Stutterheim, all in the Cape Province, and at 
Pholela Institution, Bulwer, Natal. Under the provisions 
of the Bantu Education Act we are unable to retain manage- 
ment of the schools at any of these Institutions. 

Those at Lovedale will be offered to the Division, the 
land and buildings being leased. We are willing to retain 
and run the hostels if satisfactory arrangements can be 
agreed upon whereby the whole Institution shall come 
under the unifying control of a Principal and governing 
body and any financial loss on the hostels shall fall on 
Government. 

Blythswood will be offered for transfer to the Division 
by sale. If satisfactory conditions can be secured a house 
may be retained for a chaplain. 

The schools at Emgwali and Pholela will be offered to 
the Division, the land and buildings being leased. The 
hostels will be retained if satisfactory agreements can be 
reached whereby there shall be no conflict of authority 
within the Institutions and any financial loss on the hostels 
fall on the Government. 


Presbyterian Church 


Bantu education in the future is to preserve its Christian 
character. 

The Foreign Mission Committee welcomes the resolu- 
tion passed by the Bantu Presbyterian Church at Zwelitsha 
and believes that the Bantu Presbyterian Church, in 
common with other Churches, will do everything possible, 
within the provisions of the Act, to ensure 


(a) that devoted and efficient Christian men and wo- 
men are elected to School Committees and Boards, 


(b) that adequate religious education is provided in 
the schools, and 


(c) that young Christian men and women offer them- 
selves for training as teachers. 

It exhorts the Bantu Presbyterian Church to bring home 
to parents, children and teachers the urgent importance of 
making full use of the education and training offered, 
reminding them of the duty, imposed upon them by their 
Christian calling, of seeking within the law of the land the 
advancement of their people in all spheres, but chiefly in 
matters of Christian faith and life. 
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Finally, the Committee promises to have constantly in 
mind the problems of readjustment confronting the Bantu 
Presbyterian Church and the African people in general, 
and ever to bear them and their needs in prayer before 
Almighty God. It assures the Bantu Presbyterian Church 


Revolution in East Africa: 
By J. D. du & 


The Article which follows is published in an English 
translation by courtesy of the author and of the editor of 
““ Dagbreek en Sondagnuus,” in which it first appeared. 


HAT is news about Kenya is, in my opinion, certainly 

not the Mau Mau only. What is news indeed for 

South Africa is the political and social revolution taking 

place there and making radical alterations to the counten- 
ance of East Africa. 

Nairobi and its Kikuyu hinterland are still very much 
involved in the grip of a fantastic rebellion. Guerilla 
raids, assassinations, and fatal shootings go on day by day 
in the rude bush country. Camps are to be seen every- 
where in the area—military camps and concentration 
camps. More than 28,000 Kikuyu are now safe behind 
wire, 

Every police station in the Colony is fortified with sand- 
bags and barbed wire, and everywhere in the danger zone 
—in the streets and clubs, in shops and on the dance floor 
—men and women are to be seen with loaded revolvers 
at the hip. Babies must literally vie with a firearm for a 
comfortable place on their mother’s laps. One sees such 
scenes daily in public places in Naivasha and very many 
other villages in the hundred-mile strip between Nairobi 
and Mount Kenya. ‘The whole province is full of armed 
askaris, and many thousands of White and Black troops 
and guards are involved in the struggle against the unknown 
number of terrorists. And with all the military vehicles 
on the roads and the fighters in the air, there is not much 
chance of forgetting that the Central Province of Kenya is 
going through a period of great dislocation. 

However, the people believe that it is all merely a 
question of time, and none doubts the eventual outcome 
of the resortto arms. (What the Kikuyu themselves think, 
I naturally cannot say.) ‘The White settlers certainly have 
no intention of evacuating the beautiful White Highlands. 
Theirs is a saga of heroic courage, which is now beginning 
to bear well-deserved fruit. From the commencement of 
1954 the turn of events in the conflict has been definitely in 
favour of the government. The Mau Mau forces in the 
bush find it daily harder to obtain enough food, and there 
are obvious signs of war fatigue amongst the Kikuyu. 
However, many months will pass and many lives will be 
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of the desire of the Church of Scotland to help in all — 
practicable ways, and invites consultation through Mission 
Council on any new areas or modes of service to which it 
is desired that consideration should be given. 


Edinburgh. 


How will it influence Us? 
Basson, M.P. 


lost and much more money than the £20 million already 
spent on the Emergency in the area will have to be poured 
out before the authority of the law is generally restored. 

The political and social revolution in Kenya finds 
expression in the creation, on the part of the authorities, 
of a so-called ‘“‘ multi-racial society,” in which sole White 
supremacy has come to a final end. And I really do not 
think there is anything for South Africa to feel smug 
about in the course of events in the East African areas. 
Our traditional conceptions of separation between White 
and Non-White are in the process of coming to an end 
just over our back fence, and, far from being able to bask 
in the sunshine of political sympathy in the north, we 
stand faced by the question whether events in East and 
Central Africa will not actually exercise a far-reaching 
influence on our own way of life. 

For, if we accept that isolation is out of the question, 
and that trade and security demand that we remain friends 
with the multi-racial governments in the rising young 
states of Africa, we must think deep and fast, and reach a 
definite decision about our attitude to our “‘ new”’ neigh- 
bours. 

It was a valuable experience attending the biennial 
conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion in Nairobi at this very juncture, for we had every 
opportunity of acquainting ourselves to the full with the 
causes and effects of all the developments in East Africa. 
Both before and after the conference we undertook exten- 
sive journeys through Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 

We had access to everything of importance. We talked 
with kings and chiefs. We visited parliaments and local 
authorities and schools and training centres for adults. 
On every side we made the acquaintance of leaders and 
members of all races and classes. In most places we went 
into the homes of farmers and villagers, into the homes of 
the “common man.” 

And the one thing that was always emphasized and 
demonstrated everywhere in practice, was the new relation- 
ship of co-operation and partnership between White, 
Black, and Asian, on a basis of equal say and equal dignity. 

At Nakuru we were entertained to a mixed football 
match between a Black-White railway team and a White- 
Black military team. In Kampala, great and modern 
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capital of the exiled Kabaka of Buganda, it was not only 
the leading Asian men and women, and the Black men, 
who attended the cocktail parties, but the Black women 
too. In Kisumu the new African Minister for Community 
Development in Kenya represented his government at the 
receptions. In Mombasa I addressed the Rotary Club on 
South Africa, and had at the lunch table before me Whites, 
Asians, and Arabs. In Dar-es-Salaam, capital of Tanga- 
nyika, an Asian is the first citizen of the town .. I give but 
a few examples of what is involved in the concept of a 
“multi-racial society.’ In all three areas, White and 
Non- White work freely at all jobs in the banks, post offices, 
and other public services. 

And if it all proves a little too much for the conservative 
Englishman, he has his home and his many clubs, which 
are fast becoming the only remaining refuges of apartheid 
in East Africa, into which he can withdraw at certain times 
of the day. 

Now I must hasten to say that, amongst many of the 
English farmers, there is an enthusiastic sympathy for the 
broad principles of the aspirations of White South Africa. 
There are even members of parliament and those active in 
politics who have established a new party giving priority 
in its programme to the maintenance of White British 
supremacy. 

I fear, however, that we South Africans who visit East 
Africa, find it se flattering to be able to warm our hands at 
the glow of the political support that we meet there in an 
otherwise unfriendly world, that we tend vastly to exagge- 
rate both the value and extent of such sympathy. 

In the White political constellation of Kenya, these 
people are in the minority, and lack popular and dynamic 
leadership. Most of the people I met were of the opinion 
that as long as the Emergency lasted (and it is going to 
last a long time) political differences and parties must be 
thrust into the background and loyal support given to the 
Government. ‘Trends must not be displayed which would 
make the rebellion popular amongst the Asians and the 
Africans other than the Kikuyu, Embu, and Meru tribes. 
What is more, the traditional White leaders, such as 
Michael Blundell and W. B. Havelock, and the majority 
of White members of parliament, support the Lyttelton 
plan—which is the foundation of the new ‘ multi-racial 
society ’»—and the fact that some of their fellow-colonists 
now utter the reproach that thereby they have “‘ gone over 
to the enemy,” merely contributes to a feeling of political 
frustration that is common in Kenya. It is indeed sur- 
prising to see how many people have reached the stage in 
which they simply refuse to try and look far into the future. 

The core of the feeling of frustration is doubtless the 
realization that the last word does not rest with the Colony 
of Kenya, but with the big-wigs of the Colonial Office in 
Britain. And as far as colonial policy is concerned,: the 
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two political parties in Britain — and therefore the 
alternative government as well as the government — are 
birds of a feather in the eyes of most people in Kenya. 
In fact, the Lyttelton plan is a baby of Conservative 
policy. Both British parties stand inexorably against the 
continuation of colour discrimination in the colonies, so 
that colonists who would see White supremacy maintained, 
considered it useless to expect help from the political 
authorities in England. As far as South Africa is con- 
cerned in this matter, they envy us our privilege of being 
able to decide our own destiny. ‘They wish us success on 
the road we have chosen, but do not believe that we shall 
really succeed. 

In addition, our popularity amongst so many of the 
English colonists is strictly confined to our struggle as 
Whites. ‘They believe that we are set upon isolation out- 
side the Commonwealth, that we would establish a distaste- 
ful and undemocratic republic in which the English- 
speaking will not be welcome, and that the English language 
is being systematically suppressed in South African life by 
the Nationalists. 

It drives one to despair to hear what they believe of the 
Afrikaner. At a reception in the agricultural club in 
Sotik, an Englishwoman told me flatly that she was a 
““ Malan man ”’ as far as our colour policy was concerned, 
but that she had no respect for our “ shortsightedness ”’ in 
wanting to banish a world language like English from 
South Africa. Others believe in all sincerity that a Briton 
no longer has a chance of living in South Africa. 

There can be no doubt that many of these stupid ideas 
originate in the unfortunate propaganda made by the 
Parliamentary Opposition (even if only for home con- 
sumption) against the National Party in the first years of 
the latter’s accession to power. It has sunk in unmercifully 
beyond our borders. But we on the Government side are 
also not altogether blameless. 

Wild words and the telling utterance, the hot-headed 
statement and the threat, anything that smacks of extre- 
mism and that escapes from the lips in moments of 
great enthusiasm at a domestic meeting or in Parliament— 
it is these alone which find a prominent place in the press 
abroad. 

For the rest, there are days in East Africa on which not 
an item of ordinary news about South Africa appears in 
the press. We are more important politically than we 
think ; whether we like it or not, we live in the beam of a 
discomforting searchlight; and if we really want to be 
“understood” abroad, then we must cultivate a ‘“ wider 
outlook ”’ and realize that at every domestic meeting there 
is present in the audience an invisible element from abroad. 

And especially, we must stop the continual over- 
emphasis of the negative side of apartheid if we do not 
want this very overemphasis to attract most attention 
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abroad and give the ordinary reader the impression of a 
policy of oppression. 

It is my experience that the new policy of partnership 
between White, Black, and Asian, has, in varying degrees, 
become practical politics in Kenya, Uganda, and ‘l'anga- 
nyika. The White leaders believe that there are enough 
Africans and Asians of position who want honestly to 
co-operate and make a success of the undertaking. It is 
still much too early to pass an opinion on that. ‘The Black 
man looks to the White man to help him against the 
economic supremacy of the Asian; while the Asian and 
the Arab look to the White man for help against the 
numerical supremacy of the African. Who knows, but in 
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such circumstances the White man may perhaps be able 


to hold his own. But one thing is clear : however many 
there may be of White people who look back with yearn- 


ing to the old dispensation, they and their children are 


fast becoming accustomed to the new “ multi-racial 
society.” 

South Africa must therefore cherish no illusions about 
the new Africa, and dream no dreams of being acknow- 
ledged as the leader in Africa. It must sit up and take 
much more notice of the things that are affecting it. It 
has been said that the influence of radical change is 
not easily blocked by a country’s borders. 


Sursum Corda 


** And they compel one Simon, a Cyrenian, who passed by, 
coming out of the country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to bear his cross.’ Mark XV, 21. 


SIMON of Cyrene is like a ship that passes in the night. 

Those below and asleep know nothing of the passing 
ship. Those on deck and on the look out catch her name 
as it is flashed out in passing and from the name (by refer- 
ing to their registers), they can tell the history of the ship. 
So to those who read carelessly and superficially, that is to 
those who are below and asleep, Simon of Cyrene passes 
unnoticed ; but to those on the outlook, to those who read 
with their eyes open and with their spiritual sense quicken- 
ed, there is a whole world of interest and pathos and beauty 
contained in that name which is flashed out—Simon of 
Cyrene. “‘ And they compel one Simon of Cyrene who 
passed by, coming out of the country, the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, to bear his cross.” It is the only 
glimpse we have of Simon, yet what a pregnant story 
gathers round this name. 


Simon was a Jew of the Dispersion—the descendant of 
one of those Jews who had wandered abroad after the 
breaking up of the national life in Palestine under foreign 
dominations. In every land almost, east and west cf the 
Levant these Jews were to be found—living in the midst of 
Gentile communities, yet preserving, as to this day, their 
distinctive religious faith—in the community, yet apart 
from it. Simon belonged to Cyrene, a city on the North 
coast of Africa, the chief city of the province of Lybia, 
which roughly corresponded to the modern ‘Tripoli, 
Cyrene lay about half-way between Alexandria and Cart- 
hage : it was a Greek city, but the rights of full citizenship 
had been granted to the Jews, with the result that there 
was a large Jewish element in Cyrene, estimated at about 
one fourth of the population. 


Distance from the centre often invests that centre with 
a halo of glory : the withdrawal of privileges and facilities 


is often the means of opening the eyes to their true natures 
and of stirring in the breast a deep longing for their res- 
toration. To the Jews of the Dispersion Jerusalem was 
still the hub of the universe and the dearest spot on earth; 
the chief joy of life was the prospect of a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem to take part in the great feast and to worship in 
the ancient holy place. 

Simon was a typical Jew of the Dispersion. His 
thoughts dwelt often on Jerusalem. He had journeyed up 
from Africa to take part in the feast of the Passover—full of 
holy zeal and enthusiasm, quite ignorant of the great issues 
which this visit contained for himself. The city, as on all 
such occasions, was crowded with pilgrims and friends, and 
the limits of accommodation were far exceeded. Jesus, 
you remember, spent the nights of the feast under the 
canopy of heaven on the slopes of Mount Olivet. And 
Simon, like his great co-actor in the drama which was soon 
to be enacted, was forced to find accommodation in some 
of the surrounding villages—‘‘ Simon of Cyrene who was 
coming out of the country.” 

Simon had spent the night of the passover as usual out 
in the country and on the following morning was coming in 
again to continue the religious festival when that strange 
crisis of his life tock place which changed its setting. As 
he is entering the city, full of holy expectation, he is met 
by a noisy procession travelling in the opposite direction 
out beyond the city walls. It was the procession of the 
condemned to the place of execution. Overnight the 
tragedy of Gethsemane had been enacted. Jesus, deserted 
by his disciples and betrayed by the traitor, had at last 
been apprehended, tried and condemned by the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, examined by the civil court in the morning when 
the sentence asked for had been acquiesced in. And now 
he is bearing the cross to the place of execution. As he 
reaches that point on the road where Simon was standing, 
he staggers and falls : the Man of Nazareth, who bore our 
human flesh staggered and fell beneath the weight of the 
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cross. We do not wonder at it, as we read the events of 
that awful night and morning, the wonder is that he was 
able to carry the cross even so far. Think of the agony in 
the garden, when his sweat was great drops of blood, think 
of the anguish that the treachery of Judas and the desertion 
of the disciples would occasion, think of the strain of the 
double trial—and last of all the horrible torture of the 
Roman scourge. What human frame could bear up 
against the accumulated effect of these terrible expericnces. 
Yes the Son of Man stumbled and fell from exhaustion. 
Even the rough Roman soldiers saw that the end of his 
tether had been reached—that unaided the condemned 
could do no more ; that some one must bear the cross along 
with him. Who was to perform the service ? No soldier 
of the guard would have stooped to render such assistance. 
It was out of the question to think of a scribe or Pharisee or 
any of the fickle populace of the capital demeaning himself 
to touch the cross. 


Scanning the crowd the soldiers espy this stranger from 
the provinces,—his dress marks him out as a sojourner. 
Laying hold of him they compel him to bear the cross 
along with Jesus. 


Thus it is that we have the unique spectacle of this 
stranger from North Africa, merely on a visit to the city, 
bearing the cross along with the Man of Nazareth, linked 
closely to Jesus in the experience of cross bearing. 


Simon had not the benefit of our twenty centuries 
experience of Jesus Christ and the power of his cross. He 
was a devout Jew—a chance visitor in Jerusalem—and the 
service rendered was thrust upon him. Possibly as he 


shouldered the cross before the gaze of the crowd he felt 


greatly aggrieved. But there is good reason to believe that 
ere he laid down that cross on the top of Calvary, he saw 
and understood and accounted himself the most highly 
favoured of men. 


As we look back with our present knowledge we certain- 
ly regard Simon as one of the most highly favoured of 
men—one who was called upon to render a unique service 
to Jesus Christ, one who was called upon to do for Christ 
before men that which the Christ could not do for himself. 
“They compel one Simon to bear his cross.” There 
along that via dolorosa, with the hooting and jeering crowd 
lining the path, this stranger from Cyrene shared the 
experience of Jesus Christ, who is the world’s glory. 


It is the only glimpse we have of Simon: it is the only 
definite piece of service that is recorded to Simon’s credit. 
He drops out of the record as suddenly as he enters. But 
we have excellent ground for concluding that his cross- 
bearing for Jesus did not cease at Calvary. He went back 
again to the city of his birth and upbringing to confess his 
faith in Jesus of Nazareth and to bear his reproach there 
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in the presence of his fellow Jews. For we read that his 
children Alexander and Rufus were well known Christians 
—respected in the infant church. And it is certain that 
they received their impetus and instruction from the lips 
of their own father as he recounted from time to time that 
wonderful journey of his in the close company of Jesus 
Christ with the cross suspended between them. ‘To 
Cyrene, a city full of Jews, where he would be certain to 
encounter the same kind of opposition which St. Paul met 
with from the Jews of the Dispersion, Simon returned to 
declare himself a disciple of the Man of Nazareth, to preach 
and to live Jesus Christ in his own home with the result 
that his sons became Christians, and to continue bearing 
the cross of Jesus. 


What if the service which Jesus still requires most, still 
prizes most highly, is the patient bearing of his cross before 
men. For the real cross of Christ was not the wooden 
symbol : it was the malice, the hatred, the misrepresenta- 
tion, that ended in his rejection. He bore all that with 
patience and in love. His real cross was his life of pure 
love, and heroic service in the midst of sin, and in the face 
of selfishness and meanness and hatred. 


What if we can serve Christ best by bearing this cross 
for his sake. It is not given to each one to bear eloquent 
testimony to Jesus Christ before crowds who hang upon 
our lips: it is not given to every man to give brilliant 
service in the mission field. But we can all bear the cross 
of Christ along with him—we can identify ourselves with 
him when it is not easy or palatable to do so : we can con- 
tinue patiently in well-doing in spite of the efforts made to 
break us down. 


Every woman who is unequally yoked can bear the cross 
of Christ when she quietly buries in her own bosom the 
long tale of her sorrows and trials, and sets herself by the 
patience and beauty of her life, to light her yoke fellow to 
her own serene level. Every man who in the course of 
his duty is met by a cruel, wicked or persistent opposition, 
which appears at times like to overwhelm him, may bear 
the cross of Christ by a quiet and humble endeavour to 
continue in well-doing. 


And, after all, these are the witnesses who commend the 
Christian faith most powerfully to the world—for they are 
most in keeping with the life of Jesus Christ himself and 
most in line with the service rendered him by this ancient 
cross bearer. 


Simon of Cyrene bore 

The cross of Jesus, nothing more. 
His name is never heard again, 
Nor honoured by historic pen ; 
Nor in the pedestal of fame 

His image courts the loud acclaim. 
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Simon of,Cyrene bore 

The cross of Jesus, nothing more. 
And yet when all our work is done 
And golden gleams the Western sun 
Upon a life of wealth and fame— 

A thousand echoes ring the name— 
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Perhaps our hearts will humbly pray : 
Good master, let this record say 
Upon the page Divine—He bore 
‘The cross of Jesus—nothing more. 


The late Rev. J. A. DAVIDSON 


Inter-Racial Conference of Church Leaders 
JOHANNESBURG, 7 TO 10 DECEMBER 1954 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR COOPERATION IN EXTENDING THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
IN MULTI-RACIAL SOUTH AFRICA 


By Rev. W. H. du Plessis* 


(A translation of the original which was prepared in Afrikaans) 


HEN a basis of co-operation is sought between Pro- 
testant Churches, both European and Non-Euro- 
pean, three prior premises must be clearly laid down : 

1. The Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk does not 
hold the view that members of all races living in a definite 
area, professing the same faith, and belonging to the same 
church, should necessarily worship in the same building. 

2. The phenomenon and principle of separate church 
buildings for Europeans and Non-Europeans of the Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerk neither has its origins in nor 
rests on a difference of colour. The principle has an 
historical background, which will not be gone into here. 
This is shown by the fact that our church, at the very 
commencement of its work in the missionary field, decided 
that the native heathen should be admitted to the public 
worship of Europeans, and that Non-Europeans should 
become members of European congregations where Non- 
European congregations did not exist. 

This is also shown by the fact that missionaries of the 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, at all gatherings on an 
exalted plane, such as Rings, Synods, and Church Con- 
ferences, meet Non-Eurpoean believers and leaders and 
celebrate Holy Communion with them. 

3. Non-European leaders whom we have consulted 
are agreed on two things. ‘The first is that Non-Europeans 
as a whole are not yet ripe and ready to attend all European 
church functions, and that it will be many, many years 
before this comes to pass, if indeed it does come to pass. 
Because of their historical and cultural background, they 
will not fit in and feel at home. ‘The second is that Non- 
Europeans feel perfectly happy and at home in their sepa- 
rate church buildings. 

This question of co-operation must be approached in 
the spirit and attitude of the Lord Jesus, and should not be 


* Rev. W. H. du Plessis is the missionary in charge of the 
Randfontein Mission Congregation of the Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Sendingkerk van Transvaal—Editor. 


imbued with prejudices or preconceptions which we 
refuse to abandon. We must be open to conviction and 
ask with open minds : ‘‘ What does the Lord expect ?” 

At the well of Samaria two persons meet, representative 
of peoples poles apart, each in its own way serving and 
worshipping the true God. Jesus of Nazareth (historically 
and physically a Jew), the noblest, purest, and highest of 


a race-conscious people, stands opposite a morally fallen” 


woman of a despised and mixed race. ‘The one worships 


in Jerusalem, the other on the hill of Samaria, but no word — 


of condemnation is heard because they worship in differ- 
ent places, but here a meeting-ground of the two extremes 
is found, and all differences of race disappear and interests 
of the Kingdom of God are supreme over all differences. 
Here the lesson is learnt that true worshippers are not 
dependent on place, but on “in spirit and in truth.” 

As Protestant Churches in South Africa, both European 
and Non-European, we seek that Fountain in Samaria, a 
place, time, and opportunity for meeting where the Lord 
Jesus shall also be present, even if we worship apart, one 
in Jerusalem and the other in Samaria. Each of us must 
leave his own path in order to find the other, to speak to 
him, to listen to him. Opportunities must be found for 
repeated meetings of the spiritual leaders of the Church, 
so that they may keep each other informed and help in the 
creation of better race relations for the benefit of the King- 
dom of God. 

Although we have laid down as a premise that the true 
Non-European Christian does not desire incorporation 
with Europeans in one and the same church building, yet 
there can be observed among Non-European leaders an 


intense desire to make closer contact with Christians of | 


other races, especially with persons and groups of Chris- 
tians of their various mother-churches. They seek mutual 
support, more help and guidance in their problems. 


Events such as occurred recently at Broken Hill, in | 


Rhodesia, when some Bantu claimed access to European 


i 
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churches, are the result of political incitement by agitators, 
(or so it would appear,) who are, on the face of it, entirely 
without religious convictions, conceivably strangers in 
their own churches. 

Amongst the Bantu there is a powerful urge towards 
Separatist Churches, a return to the old religions, espe- 
cially ancestor-worship. In my opinion one cause is that 
many of the Bantu have always regarded the missionary 
churches as European and the Christian religion as some- 
thing Western, and the teaching of the Lord Jesus as suited 
only for Westerners. A barrier that we can erect against 
this tendency is to call our Bantu leaders together more 
frequently and show them from the Word of God how the 
road for the Bantu Church leads to the true life, so that 
they themselves can take those decisions for their churches 
which will place their religious life on a sound foundation 
suited to their culture, especially as the young Bantu 
Church is so seriously threatened by heathendom. In this 
way the Bantu can be taught that the Protestant Churches 
are not for the Westerner only, but for them too, and that 
God and Christ are also meant for Africa. It was in this 
way that Shintoism amongst Christian Japanese was 
combated. 

Separatist leaders make capital out of the principle of 
separate church buildings by saying that in this manner 
the European spurns the Non-European in religious as 
well as political matters, and therefore their slogan is: 
“* Away with the European, whoever he may be, away with 
his religion, his Christ and his God!”’ ‘This suggestion 
must be countered by the European showing that he does 
not wish to spurn the Non-European, but seeks and desires 
closer co-operation with his church leaders. 

At the previous conference in Pretoria there was much 
talk about chasms and the building of bridges. ‘These 
bridges, for crossing the chasms of history, culture, and 
language, can and must be built by religion, not for the 
fusion of language and culture, but so that each section, by 
mutual respect, exhibitions of help, and appreciation, may 
develop to the full. We do not seek bridges over which 
whole regiments may cross and mix but bridges over which 
leaders can cross to meet and take counsel together, and 
plan a strategy, while each regiment maintains its identity 
under independent leadership. The mother-churches of 
the Afrikaans-speaking, and those of the English-speaking, 
should first in their own groups build such bridges between 
each other, then bridges between the groups which would 
make it so much the easier to join up with the young Bantu 
churches: This principle has already been put forward in 
various papers at the Pretoria conference, and we trust 
that this meeting is the first movement of the cogs of our 
common machinery. 

We would most gladly build on that foundation, and in 
all humility indicate the following steps by which co-opera- 
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tion may be realised. ‘The more we become convinced of 
the possibility of co-operation and the noble fruit which it 
will bear, the clearer does it become that we ought to take 
those steps, even if we must pay a price for doing so. 

1. The first step will certainly be for each other to 
make an honourable admission to himself that his church 
is not the only one that possesses the whole truth about 
mission theory and preaching the Gospel. The germ of 
narrow ecclesiasticism must be smothered. 

2. We must be willing to acknowledge that we possess 
a common foundation in the Love of God and the Mercy 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that we can learn much from 
each other. ‘To this end we must express our willingness 
in humility. 

3. The attitude of many Europeans that they cannot 
confer round one table with Non-Europeans on matters 
spiritual and evangelical, must be abandoned. For 
obvious reasons this cannot apply to the masses in general, 
but only to developed and educated religious leaders. 

4. Our pulpits and pens must be surrendered so that 
they may be imbued with the Love of God. This implies 
(a) that the pulpit must be the place where every Sunday 
intercession is made for the expansion of God’s Kingdom 
amongst Europeans and Non-Europeans, and in which the 
Bantu Churches shall express their thanks to God for 
those Europeans through whom God sends the light to 
them. (b) That we shall not use the pulpit as a rostrum 
for airing our personal feelings about other sections of the 
community, and branding the sincerest convictions of 
those who think differently from us as of the Devil. (c) 
That we shall use the pulpit to impart to our congregations 
spiritual readjustment, a change of thought and feeling 
towards other races, especially where mutual courtesy is 
concerned. It would be of help if from the European side 
there was a prevention of all the unnecessary “‘ insults and 
humiliating treatment often meted out to the Bantu,’ to 
use the words of Ds. A. M. Meiring, and from the Non- 
European side efforts against anti-European feeling. It 
would be a help, too, if the suspicious attitude towards the 
European were replaced by trust. (d) That when we write 
about each other, criticising each other or circumstances 
in papers at home or abroad, we do not follow the habit of 
some politicians who try to blacken each other as much as 
possible and cast doubts on each other’s honourable inten- 
tions. 

5. We must open the doors of our churches to the 
leaders of other Protestant churches, European as well as 
Non-European, so that they may address certain gatherings 
and supply information about particular problems and 
points of view. We must give serious consideration to 
opening our higher church councils to the Non-European 
leaders of our Missions. The Nederduitse Hervormde of 
Gereformeerde Kerk of the Transvaal, at its latest Synod, 
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set an example which could well be extended to more lowly 
church organizations. It should be accepted as a gesture 
of goodwill and co-operation that the council of a mother- 
church should invite a Non-European minister or mission- 
ary, belonging to its mission congregation, to address it on 
the work of the mission congregation ; or the Women’s 
Mission Union could invite the wife of the minister or 
missionary to address their meeting on the subject of the 
women of the mission congregation. ‘This applies to 
English churches too. 


6. This conference of European and Non-European 
church leaders must be repeated at definite times. Here 
we find ourselves together, learn to know and understand 
each other, but the repetition of such a meeting must see 
us in the first place as representatives of our churches 
united in prayer in the Sight of the Almighty, humbling 
ourselves before him. The Throne of Grace is the meet- 
ing-place, the Fountain of Samaria, the Centre, the start- 
ing point for the evangelization of the whole of mankind, 
the pivot of our mission-work in Africa, the only true place 
where we can meet each other. 

It must also be a conference at which we can discuss 
affairs of deeper concern and fundamental principles 
touching missions in general and in particular missions in 
Africa, and South Africa. No Church may isolate itself 
in a watertight compartment of narrow bigotry, because 
there is only one Source of Power for all churches, and the 
truth and word of our Lord Jesus himself, ‘‘ For where 
there are two or three assembled in My Name, there am I 
in the midst of them,’’ (Weymouth) applies here too. 
Such a conference will send us back to our own circles 
burning with zeal, and the power and blessing of God will 
cover the land. 

History gives us an example of this. In 1860, Professor 
John Murray, as the result of a movement amongst a 
number of ministers of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk, nominated in De Kerkbode two topics for ‘‘ a con- 
ference of Christians throughout South Africa for the 
discussion of matters of common interest,’ and one of 
these was ‘‘ The Promotion of a General Interest in the 
Message of the Gospel among the Heathens.’’ This con- 
ference was held at Worcester in April 1860. ‘‘ Nearly 
four hundred delegates from the Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Independent, Moravian, Episcopalian and Reformed 
Churches came together, and the well-known Revival, 
fruit of the conference, spread over great parts of the 
country ’’* Now, nearly a hundred years later, we hunger 
for a repetition of such an event, which will include the 
young Non-European churches, for whose existence so 
much zeal was shown at that time ; we desire not a solitary 
repetition, but a repetition as often as possible. 


*“n Eeu van Genade, by Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener, P. 30. 
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7. Over and above this periodical conference for prayer 
and spiritual intensification in the vocation to missions of 
the Church of Christ, there must be an ‘‘ Interdenomina- 
tional Mission Council” formed from representatives of 
the Protestant Churches who wish to co-operate within 
the framework, as laid down by the Pretoria Conference. 
This Mission Council shall act exclusively in the field of 
fundamental principles, and shall aim at (a) making con- 
tact in the Lord Jesus, and devoting itself to the holding of 
joint conferences as set out in the previous paragraph ; (d) 
the discussion of mission problems of general and actual 
importance ; (c) treating with the authorities on matters of 
general importance such as education and social welfare ; 
(d) showing the paths along which local leaders of Non- 
European Congregations may meet as set out in paragraph 
6, discussing matters of local importance ; (e) advising the 
different synods on matters of general importance to 
mission ; (f) distributing mission literature of general 
importance in the various languages of South Africa and 
abroad ; (g) creating a united front as far as the release of 
news to the press is concerned, both at home and abroad, 
by establishing a Press Bureau ; (4) doing all in its power 
to prevent the further fragmentation and confusion of the 
Non-European in the religious sphere. The Non-Euro- 
pean leaders of our churches can build a bridge by means 
of which the Separatist groups may return to the churches, 
not to fill the churches, but to gather in those wandering 
in the wilderness, lost and estranged from the true God, to 
gather them back into the fold of truth as it exists in the 
Word of God, in Christ Jesus. In this effort the Non- 
Europeans must take the lead, and the Europeans must 
trust them, though they must seek and welcome European 
help in this. Religious Bantu Africa is waiting on this 
Christian leadership. May it not be born in this move- 
ment ? 

We live in the days of the Last Dispensation. The 
Devil knows that his time is short, and before us we see his 
forces mobilizing. From all peoples and languages his 
forces are gathering and are arrayed behind him, some 
consciously and of set purpose, others quite possibly un- 
aware of the implications of their choices and deeds ; but 
the children of God know and understand what is taking 
place. he time is far advanced, and the Christians of 
South Africa must seriously, determinedly, and with 
prayer, mobilize in the mission and other fields, and fall in 
behind our Chief Guide and the Fulfiller of our faith, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Beware of a fidgety, fussy kind of religion. A 
great saint was once asked, ‘‘ How can I live the 
higher life ? ’’ and he answered, ‘‘ My child, g0 and 
live the lower life, and God will teach you the higher. 

Bishop Wilkinson. 
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Report of the Commission on Separate Training Faci- 
lities for non-Europeans at South African Universities 


[NX December 1953, in pursuance of its Apartheid Policy 

the Government appointed a Commission to “ in- 
vestigate and report on the practicability and financial 
implications of providing separate training facilities for 
non-Europeans at Universities.” 

The members of the Commission were Dr. J. E. Hollo- 
way, formerly Secretary for Finance, and Chairman of the 
recent Commission on the State subsidization of Univer- 
sities ; Dr. R. W. Wilcocks, formerly Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of Stellenbosch University, at present Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on University Education ; 
and Dr. E. G. Malherbe, formerly Director of Census, 
and now Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Natal. 


It will readily be admitted that, on administrative as 
well as academic grounds, the qualifications of the members 
of the Commission are outstanding. At the outset they 
recognise that their terms of reference preclude them from 
discussing the desirability or otherwise of having separate 
University provision for different racial groups, but it is 
not difficult to infer from the report that if this were a 
purely academic question in South Africa their inclination 
would be to recommend that the university system should 
carry as few limitations on its autonomy as possible. 


Unfortunately, neither in South Africa nor elsewhere 
are questions involving personal relationships determinable 
on purely theoretical principles. Hence in this country 
university institutions have been founded to serve various 
national or community ideals, differentiated on linguistic, 
religious, even denominational, grounds, and as a result of 
provincial or other regional, and historical, factors. There 
is a practical limit, however, to the degree to which public- 
ly supported institutions, be they universities or schools, 
or public amenities, can be organized in accord with the 
predilections of particular social groups. So, in regard 
to separate university facilities for the various groups in 
South African Society, the Commission makes recom- 
mendations which, in view of past history and present 
resources are as practical and matter-of-fact as are warrant- 
ed by all the circumstances. 

In effect, they recommend as little interference as 
possible with current practice as it has developed during 
the last half-century. 

What do they find in the present position ? 

They accept the usual sub-division of non-Europeans 
into Bantu or indigenous African, Coloured, i.e. of mixed 
descent, and Asiatics, mainly Indian. 

None belonging to these classes is admitted to the 


Universities of Stellenbosch, Pretoria, Potchefstroom or 
the Orange Free State. 

At the largest of the Universities, Cape Town and Wit- 
watersrand, non-Europeans of all three groups areadmitted. 
At each of these the enrolment of non-Europeans did not 
in 1954 exceed five or six per cent of the total. 

At Cape Town Coloureds formed the largest group of 
non-Europeans, Asiatics about half the number of Colour- 
eds, and Bantu about one-third of the Asiatics. (163, 81, 27). 

At the University of the Witwatersrand Asiatics formed 
the largest group of non-Europeans, the Bantu about two- 
thirds the number of the Asiatics, and the Coloureds a 
quite insignificant figure. (127, 74, 13). 

At the University of Natal, which makes separate provi- 
sion for Non-Europeans the largest element of these is 
again Asiatic, the Bantu about half their number and the 
Coloureds again an insignificant number (312, 101, 13). 

At the University College of Fort Hare, independent 
but affiliated to Rhodes University, which ordinarily 
admits only non-Europeans, the great majority were 
Bantu, with Coloureds and Asiatics composing a fifth of 
that number, fairly evenly divided between them 
(338, 36, 30). 

Apart from the Medical Course which with some limita- 
tions is available at the open universities of Cape Town 
and Witwatersrand, the numbers of other non-European 
students taking courses there average about two per 
course at Cape Town and even fewer at Witwatersrand. 
This would seem to rule out at these universities the 
possibility of making separate provision for the instruction 
of non-Europeans and would also indicate that there is 
little apparent necessity to alter the practice which prevails 
there at present. 

This is, in sum, the outcome of the Commission’s deli- 
berations. They recommend that the main concentra- 
tions of non-European university training should be at 
Fort Hare and at the non-European section of Natal 
University in‘ Durban. They add however that if ad- 
vanced or special courses are required and are not available 
at these places without inordinate expenditure, the few 
students requiring them should be admitted to those 
universities which have hitherto shown willingness to 
receive them, and they foresee that coloured students would 
in all likelihood become the special care of Cape Town and 
Witwatersrand. 

There are, as may be imagined, numbers of points that 
are touched upon in the report which might become topics 
of extended discussion, and others which are not mention- 
ed at all. If however orderly provision is made for the 
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increase of facilities as they are required at the Colleges to 
which Non-Europeans are admitted freely, and if no 
doctrinaire barriers are set up against the small percentage 
of non-European students at the “‘ open’ universities, the 
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higher education of the Non-Europeans in South Africa 
would continue to exhibit the features of natural growth. 
This appears to us to be the sane conclusion of the report, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 


New Books 


Annual report of the Educational Department of the 

Bechuanaland Protectorate for 1952. 41 pp. (printed 
by Pretorius Bros., Vryburg, for the Government of 
the Protectorate). 

This Report, which has just come to hand, gives an 
account of all education, African, European, and Coloured, 
for the year 1952, and contains in its 41 pages, 20 of Statis- 
tical Tables, a Diagram to show Protectorate system of 
African Education in relation to Extra-'lerritorial Institu- 
tions, and a Map of the Protectorate. 

It deals with such topics as Educational System and 
Policy, Legislation and Administration, Finance, all types 
of Education, Physical Conditions in Schools, Social and 
Moral Welfare, Adult Education and Mass Education 
(where no progress is reported) and the Distribution of its 
students outside the Protectorates. It stresses the tremen- 
dous difficulties of administration in such a scattered 
territory with settlements few and far between, and a very 
small professional staff. Thus the inevitable tendency is 
to devote to economic development the largest possible 
proportion of available resources, so that little is left for 
social services. 

It refers to the praiseworthy efforts of the few Mission- 
aries serving in the Protectorate. In direct education, the 
Roman Catholic Mission conducts four very efficient 
schools, the Dutch Reformed Church a small Homecrafts 
school and a Teacher Training Centre at Mochudi. Other 
Missions are represented on ‘Tribal School Committees, 
while many Bechuana pupils proceed to secondary and 
vocational education under the London Missionary Society 
at Tiger Kloof in the Cape Province. 

F:D.R. 
* %* * * 
The Daily Life of the Christian by John Murray. (S.C.M. 

7/6). 

It is a common criticism that books on religious subjects 
are too often intended for the scholar or the specialist, and 
so are unsuited for the help of the ordinary man and wo- 
man. Here is a book at which such criticism cannot be 
levelled. It is full of practical counsel for daily Christian 
living. Its topics are associated with Work, Home, 
Leisure, the Cinema, Sunday, Falling in Love, Money, the 
Local Community, the Christian in the Welfare State, 
Patriotism, etc. Through its balance, idealism and 
commonsense it will be a boon to hosts of young people. 


R:H.W.S. 


Christianity in an Age of Science, by C. A. Coulson, 

F.R.S. (Oxford University Press : 5/-). 

This is a Riddell Memorial Lecture, which is a guarantee 
of its worth. In three chapters, “The Problem and Some 
False Clues,” “The Analogy of the Mountain,” and 
““Common Ground,” the lecturer investigates the rela- 
tionship that may properly exist between religion and 
science. ‘There is here a wealth of erudition set forth in a 
most attractive way. We warmly commend the book. 

* * * * 
Christianity and Race Relations, by T. Price (S. C.M. 

Press, 4/6). ; 

The author of this book is Lecturer in African Studies 
in the University of Glasgow. He tells us that the book 
grew from the discovery that Dr. J. H. Oldham’s classic, 
Christianity and the Race Problem, was out of print. Mr. 
Price undertook to make a hasty synopsis of the topics 
treated and the supporting evidence, and naturally extend- 
ed the range of allusion to cover the vital developments of 
The book will be a useful 


guide to circles studying racial questions. 
* * * * 


world affairs in recent times. 


Umntu Oyinkazana by Joash Y. Hliso. 

This is a sermon on Galatians 4: 4. The writer begins 
by explaining the word inkazana which unfoitunately in 
our speech today has assumed a derogatory meaning and 
he tries to restore to it its former meaning of a woman in 
general. From there he assesses the place of a woman in 
African society deploring the fact that she has been rele- 
gated to a lower status than that of a man by the system of 
polygamy and through the heavy work which is demanded 
of her by custom. He proceeds to point out her true and 
honourable place as is revealed in the Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testaments. He enforces the plea for 
better treatment of women by directing the reader to the 
example of Western nations in their treatment of women 
which has helped to produce outstanding women in charac- 
ter and in Christian and social service. He ends by quot- 
ing some of the well-known women missionaries who came 
to work among the Xhosa people in the Ciskei. 

This is a thought-provoking sermon, which I think can 
rightly be called an essay on womanhood rather than a 
sermon. But by whatever name one would like to call it, 
] think it deserves to reach a wider audience than that to 
which it was originally addressed. 


J. .R 


